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we sought. But that if they did, and wo could form a permar consistent with our principles, and on public ground, we decline it 1 reminded him how much I was personally Parliamentary Reform on the principles I had publicly expk I should support on every seasonable occasion. I treated a question any idea of measures being taken to extend [X'rowr though such means us arc fairly in the hands of Minister: doubtedly be to be exerted. And I said that I wished those I might act, and the King (if he called upon me) to be fully the grounds on which I .should necessarily proceed. . . .'
This is a declaration of the highest importance. 1 was not very explicit, Pitt certainly was; and it is cl< fathomed the intentions of George III, They were,: use the present unsatisfactory state of things as an i to a patriotic and ambitious young man to coir as a " King's friend," taking up the place which Noi tion had left vacant. Shelving the problem of Par Reform, Pitt was to govern for the King and by nit influence. The young statesman saw the snare, skilfi it, and let it be understood thai, if he took office, he \\ in on his own terms, not on those of the King. F alliance of the Grenvilles, and all who detested tin Ministry, he needed not to supplicate the royal fav more he would bide his time, until the King sued for 1 Temple in his reply warmly commended his sound honourable conduct, acknowledging that Pitt was Reform, so lung as there was any chance of success,
A time of skilful balancing  now ensued.   The appointed at Pitt's independent attitude, took Temp. hoped the nation's eyes would soonjn«ij» requcstrd time lur rrllr* IIMII, Uuntt.fi *s4l ti|* with ttittt thnt ni|^ht, goin^ thr«»uj*h thr ii*4i«r-i «*f ittrmhrr? «»f ttf
